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edited  by  C.  dingle y.  There  is  nothing  that  so  much  fills  the  mind 

■  "  RONo  WRITING  ~  artist  with  a  feeling  of  honorable  emula- 

^  ,  -  tion,  as  a  contemplation  of  the  character  of  those 

A  Song  for  Music  should  consist  only  of  one  by  extraordinary  genius  and  efforts,  have 
subject  or  ^cr55io;i,  expre^ed  in  as  few  and  raised  themselves  to  great  eminence.  He  may 
soft  words  as  possible.  Since  the  refinement  j^deed  despair  of  reaching  those  heights  on 
ofmelody,  and  the  exclusion  of  recitative,  a  song  j^0  beholds  them  seated:  but  the  very 

which  usually  recapitulates,  illustrates,  or  closes  I  will  fire  him,  and  excite  "Rim  to  exertions 

a  scene,  is  not  the  place  for  epigrammatic  points,  attainments,  which  would  never  be  made 
or  for  a  number  of  heterogeneous  thoughts  and 
clashing  metaphors.  If  the  writer  has  the  least 


SONG  WRITING. 


character  which  seems  as  though  they  would 
indentify  him  with  these  compositions  for  ever. 
[to  be  continued.] 

ON  THE  CLARIONET. 

I  CANNOT  pretend  to  give  any  certain  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  name  of  this  beautiful  instru¬ 
ment,  but  as  it  was  formerly  only  a  degree  softer 


men  of  genius  and  taste. 


THE  MUSICAL  STUDENT,  NO.  II. 


and  attainments,  which  would  never  be  made  than  the  Clarion^  in  point  of  tone,  I  conclude 
without  this  noble  stimulus.  the  name  is  derived  from  the  latter.  I  conjec- 

clashing  metaphors.  11  the  writer  has  the  least  I  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  I  intend  ture  also,  that  it  is  of  German  invention,  for  I 
pity  for  the  composer,  or  love  for  music,  or  some  following  numbers  to  make  a  have  heard  that  a  native  of  that  country  played 

wishes  to  afford  the  least  opportunity  for  symme- j  observations  on  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  on  a  Clarionet  with  three  keys  only,  many 
try  in  the  air,  in  his  song,  we  say  again,  the !  Beethoven — those  wonderful  luminaries  of  our  |  years  ago,  in  this  country.  Now,  the  keys  on 
thought  should^  be  o/te,  and  the  expression  as  j  musical  age,  whose  fame  have  eclipsed  that  of  complete  instrument  amount  to  upwards  of  a 
easy  and  laconic  as  possible  ;  but  in  general 'aH  their  contemporaries,  and  rendered  them ,  <^ozen.  * 

every  new  line  in  our  songs  introduces  a  new '  peculiar  objects  of  general  attention.  i  I  should  imagine  that  the  firet  clarionet 
thought,  so  that  if  the  composer  is  more  tender  |  Haydn,  who  was  the  delio'ht  and  astonish- 1  was  what  is  termed  a  c  one;  that  is,  the  note  c 
of  the  poet’s  reputation  than  of  his  ow  n,  he  must  ment  of  his  own  time,  must  be  regarded  by  fo  the  third  space  of  the  treble  staff  was  the 
at  every  line,  change  his  subject  or  be  at  strife  posterity  as  one  of  the  most  creative  geniuses!  same  pitch  as  the  c  on  the  second  string  of  a 
with  the  poet ;  and  in  either  case,  l-uc  alterna- j  ^bat  ever  existed.  He  changed,  as  it  w^erej  the  I With  this  instrument,  music  in  the 
tive  is  intolerable.  *  j  ,  whole  scene  .before  him,  and  what  had  pre-i^^js  of  c,  F,  g,  and  d,  might  be  performed 

In  an  air,  it  is  by  reiterated  strokes  that  pas-  jviously  been  gloomy  or  tasteless,  became  adorn- 1  protty  perfect;  but  in  order  to  perform  in  two 
sion  is  impressed ;  and  tlie  most  passionate  of  all  by  bis  mao'ical  power  with  every  charm  I  ^od  three  flats,  the  b  clarionet  was  introduced; 

music  is, perhaps, that  w'here  a  beautiful  passage  ' ^bat  beautv  and  variety  could  ffive  lithe  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the 

is  repeated,  and  where  the  first  subject  is  judi-  middle  c  on  the  b  clarionet,  is  the  same  as  B 

ciously  returned  to,  while  It  still  vibrates  on  the  o"  violin;  so  that  while  the  violins, 

ear,  and  is  recent  in  the  memory;  tliis,  no  doubt,  long  time  had  td  endure  many  of  its  pn-|  Masses,  &c.  &c.,  play  in  B  h  or  E  b,  this  clari- 

foi-  Ki,*  K,r  vatioBs ;  but  this  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  ^  ^  r  •  *  ^  ^ 

ma^e  and  often  is  carried  too  far,  but  not  by  rvo,.  onet  plays  in  c  or  f.  The  b  clarionet  was 

„„  „r  geniu.  -  I  [«  “  cSsjiuSt'iStS  s  “"r  w 

THE  MUSICAL  STUDENT,  NO.  II.  liimself,  and  his  fertile  invention,  fettered  by !  ^ 

The  history  of  no  art,  I  believe,  furnishes  powerful.example  or  authority,  led  him  to  the  and  c  g  , 

with  a  more  remarkable  revolution  than  that  1  f?nna"on  of  a  style,  mjnstrumental  composi-  j  ^ 

which  took  place  in  instrumental  music  during  i  Pronounced  I 

the  last  centurv  '  ^  excellence.  g)  |  T  - - 

Corclh  with  very  limited  powers  of  inven-i;  **  “every  art  is  best  taught  by  j  -  |  "I - ^ 

tion,  laid’the  foundation  of  wh^t  we  may  term  I  ‘"V®  >  equally  |  or  when  used  in  what  performere  call  Chain- 

the  Ancient  School;  and  for  his  labors  he  was  ‘me,  that  the  mechanical  part  of  every  art  istmeau,  or  below  g  on  the  second  line,  viz : 
rewarded  with  the  proud  title  of  “  Princeps  ^  by  imitation.  |  o  jji  e  r  # 

Musicornm.”  The  productions  of  this  schJtil  ^  J*)?  u T*"’  "Q  —11 

seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the  highest  perfec.;  ‘^ere  can  te  no  doubt,  hat,  to  a  certam 

tion  by  Handel ;  and  with  him,  Geminialii,  and  .f  S )  I  ,  '  r-lf 

their  immediate  successors  and  imitators,  a,  aeknotyledged  it  hnnself-“  wh^ver,  s^^^^ 

terminated  understands  me  thoroughly,  will  perceive  that  gJ-.  —  -- 

The  compositions  of  the  atove  writers,  comJ-'«'V”‘’^''?'‘®“‘°*’l‘e^‘‘‘'9f,‘«KnianuelBach;f  ^  ##- 

pared  with  those  we  are  now  in  the  daily  habit  haveiihe  same  keys  produced  two  distinct  notes, 

of  hearing,  are  cold  and  dry  in  the  extreme.  ^ ,  ,  ,  ,  .  pY  merely  pressing  the  left  thumb  key  for 

Heavy  inlrcKlnctions,  fugues  wrought  up  with  The  modesty  of  Haydn  was  equal  to  his  sur- .the  higher  ones;  this  key  produced  o 

infinite  art  and  little  effect,  andantes  without  P”*'*"®. pressed  alone, .  and  b  h  in  conjunction 
varu-ty,  and  jigs  without  gaiety,  complete  the  ">0^  f  ess  on  his  obliptions  to  Emanuel  Bach  with  the  a  ^  key.  When  Mozart  (who  well 
sum  total  of  inost  of  them  At  the  same  time  squired;  but  this,  from  my  im- ;  understood  the  powers  of  the  clarionet)  and 

they  exhibit  a  depth  of  tiionght  wliich  often  P‘“''ff‘  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  lat-  j  other  composers  wrote  in  a  or  e  they  found 
makes  up  for  a  want  of  fancy;  and  the  lalior: not  able  to  decide.  Ilowever,  the  jt  very  difficult  to  produce  passages  of  any 
which  has  evidently  lieen  bestowixl  on  iheir  =  ^“'’'',‘“'‘ PJ®'?"'’*'*’,"?  muld  be  executed,  even  by  the 

con'll nictiim  gives  tlioin  a  grand  and  intellect-  ^  "  brst-rate  performers.  In  order  to  overcome 

Tl  airthaTiln^  to  insure  m.tiiiuar^^^^^^^  "  ‘''it  ^  «».  bec**"^*^  i‘  this,  another  clarionet  was  made,  the  c,  on 

and  admiration.  I  exalts  his  merit  by  pro\  ing  that  his  subsequent  which  was  a  on  the  violin,  and  consequently 


and  admiration. 


Concerning  the  music  of  what  may  l>e  called  "  result  of  his  ge-j:  denominated  an  a  clarionet,  on  which  music 

the  Middle  School,  little  can  now  lx;  said:  for' ''idustry  and  perseverance.  ij written  for  the  violin  in  three  and  four  sharps 

its  authors  are  gone  to  the  land  “where  all  I  Graceful  melody  and  variety  are  the  per- j  was  played  in  c  and  g.  A  smaller  instrument 
things  are  forirotten,”  and  their  works  have  '‘^^bng  characteristics  of  Haydn’s  style.  His  in  d  (i.  e.  the  c  according  with  d,)  also  two 

followi^d  theni.^  Of  Sterkel  Stamitz  Vanhall  '  ^‘^^*iM^^’^bions  area  perpetual  song,  and  confident  |  others  e[}  and  f,  used  in  military  bands, 

and  a  crowd  of  others,  we  read  much,  but  now  j  bis  own  superior  power,  he  often  ventures  were  successively  introduced,  which  afforded 

hear  nothing for  w Idle  they  were  tilling  the!  tbe  task  of  keeping  the  imagination  on  the  | the  performer  an  opportunity  to  play  in 

musical  world  with  the  fame  of  their  compo-htretcli  by  means  which  appear  quite  familiar  most  keys  with  facility,  by  changing  his  in- 

sitions,  a  mighty  genius  was  preparing  himself  — b^  often  presents  his  hearers  with  com-  strument. _ 

in  solitude  and  oliscurity  to  carry  instrumental  ^'^^'^’Pbice  subjects;  secure  of  the  charm  which  *  Clarionet  is,  we  believe,  a  diminutive  of  Clarion^  a 
harmony  to  a  degree  of  p(*rfection  never  Inffore:  be  can  give  to  them  by  his  inexhaustible  fancy. '  small  r/eor-soimding  instrument  of  the  trumpet  kind, 
imagined:  thus  to  supcrs{*de  all  that  had  been  It  is  in  the  symphony  and  quartett  that 

done  liefore,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  Haydn’s  superiority  appears  most  distinctly,  i|„ot  known,  or  at  least  not  used,  in  England  till  within  the 
A/otZr 771  «S(lAoo/,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  to  .  and  to  each  he  has  given  an  elevation  and last  sixty  years.— JETditor  e/'i/amamicon. 
become  one  of  the  chief  ornaments. 
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THE  EUTERPEIAD. 


Tlie  compass  of  the  clarionet  is  from  e  third 
space  bass,  to  c  in  altissimo,  viz., 


voice,  that  a  most  beautiful  effect  is  produced 
when  imitative  passages  are  given;  or,  indeed, 
when  they  move  in  3d3  or  6ths  together. 

r.Ir.  John  Mahon  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Se¬ 
cond,  used  to  perform  some  Scotch  and  Irish 
melodies  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  imagin¬ 
able,  the  rich  voice  of  the  one  blending  sweetly 
with  the  mellow  tones  produced  by  the  other 
from  his  clarionet.  A  most  charming  effect  is 
produced  in  Mozart’s  “  Parlo !  ma  tu  hen 
mio and,  indeed,  in  numerous  other  vocal 
compositions,  as  well  as  in  every  modern  sym- 


offence  to  a  well-cultivated  ear ;  not  that  our 
expectations  are  raised  in  relation  to  a  people 
who,  many  of  them,  think,  and  say,  that  the 
knowledge  of  instrumental  music  is  demoral¬ 
izing^ — this  supposition  lays  the  foundation  of 
a  controversy  on  the  superiority  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  natural  religion.  Many  of  the  tunes  are 
beautiful ;  but  these  we  never  remember  to 
have  heard  sung  in  any  of  the  churches  in  this 
city,  although  we  have  frequently  attended 
there.  Generally,  the  most  offensive  airs,  (if 
they  deserve  the  name  of  airs.)  are  selected, 


and  every  semitone  between  the  two  notes  can 
be  produced  easily,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
extra  keys  which  the  improved  instruments 
have. 

The  c,  B,  and  a  clarionets  are  those  chiefly 

used  in j  orchestras ;  of  these,  the  z  is  the  _  __  _  ^  . 

favorite  with  both  composers  and  performer‘s, | on  the  reed^  which  is  only  a  piece  of  cane,' 

for  the  tone  is  more  mellow  than  the  c,  and  { shaped  and  tied  to  the  mouth-piece,  and  very  instances.  ^  ^ 

the  instrument  not  so  large,  or  difficult  to  fin- 1  easily  broken  or  injured,  it  would  be  a  desira- '  tune,  called  “  China, in  C  major ;  and 

ger,  as  the  a  clarionet.  I  need  only  add,  thatj  ble  thing  if,  in  these  days  of  invention,  a  reed '  render  its  application  still  more  absurd,  com- 

WiLLMAN,  whom  I  look  upon  as  the  first  per- 'could  be  made  of  some  metal,  or  composition, i  third  of  the  key  to  these  aw- 

former  on  this  instrument,  always  uses  the  I  that  would  hear  a  blow  without  breaking;  for;  solemn  words: 


phony  or  overture,  in  which  this  delightful,  and  sometimes  these  are  so  changed  that  it  is 
and  now  almost  perfect  instrument,  is  intro- Nuterly  impossible  to  recognise  the  tune  for 
duced.  J.  P.  jTour  bars  together :  they  are  not  only  irregular 

N.B.  Asthefowe  of  the  clarionet  depends' their  progressions,  but  also  the  harmonies 

*  I  ! _ 1  I  .  .1  .  -ww-  -1  -1  • 


poetry.  We  could  give 
W’e  shall  first  notice  that  mi- 


B  clarionet  in  concertos,  solos,  &c.  &c.,  and  all .  a  clarionet  player  is  in  constant  dread  of  an 
who  have  heard  him,  will  bear  testimony  to  accident,  and  is  frequently  a  whole  day,  or 
the  mellifluous,  liquid,  glassy  quality  of  his  more,  in  suiting  his  reed,  so  as  to  produce  a 
tones.  The  celebrated  song  “  Gratias  Agi-  good  tone  both  in  the  high  and  low  notes. 

mus,^^  is  in  E  b,  and  the  accompaniament  in  f _ Harmonicon. 

for  a  B  clarionet,  to  accomplish  which,  as  writ-j,  ♦  This  professor  is  still  alive,  and  about  80  years  o." 
ten,  requires  a  first-rate  performer  ;  but  to  exe- '  He  resides  in  Dublin,  and  receives  an  annual  allow. 


“  Thee  we  adore,  eternal  name. 
And  humbly  own  to  tliee. 

How  feeble  is  our  i.iortal  harne  ; 
What  dviP2  worms  we  be.” 


And  it  is  equally  shocking  to  hear  words  fit  to 
melt  the  heart  of  the  stoutest  sinner,  chanted 
up  to  a  major  tune,  lively  enough  for  a  dance  in 

The  words 


cute  it  in  any  other  key,  is  very  difficult  indeed. from  the  Roj-ai  Socie^  of  Musi-  e  sharps. 

What  then  must  be  the  situation  of  the  instru-  i  ® 

mentalist,  when  a  vocalist  turns  round 


a  vocalist  turns  rouna  m  an 
orchestra,  requesting  the  song  to  be  played  in 
F  (the  key  Miss  Paton  has  sung  it  in),  or  in  e 
with  four  sharps,  or  even  n  with  two  sharps? 
(Catalani’s  key.)  Were  it  not  for  the  c  or  a 


MUSICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


“  Behold  !  the  Saviour  of  munUinu, 

Nailed  to  the  shameful  tree,”  Sic. 

This  is  a  wretched  adaptation. 

REVIEW  OF  THE  METHODIST  HARMONIST.  There  are  many  flagnmt  errors  in 

[concluded  from  page  lO.J  ^  such  harmonics  should  have  been  exiiloded,  when 

This  ‘^experienced  committee”  took  nearly  i  ignorance  ceased  to  be  devotioii.  Who  cSbld 


clarionets  being  ready  at  hand,  and  fh^  apti-' months  in  compiling  this  book,  which  ^sing  AnnapoUs^^  “with  the  spirit  or  with  the 
tude  of  the  performer  at  transposition,  ttm  re-  ^Q^id  be  infinitely  better  done  in  two  hours  by  understanding?”  To  Wiltshire  we  must  say, 
suit  must  be  ^ythmg  but  harmonious,  feing-  g  person  of  judgment,  from  the  works  of  Rev. '  “  mangling  done  here.”  What  complete  non- 
ers  ought  to  be  aware  ol  this.  William  Smith,  metbodist  minister,  and  that;  sense  is  made  of  that  beautiful  and  sympathetic 

Great  difficulty  w^  always  experienced  in  of  David  Wayman,  the  brother-in-law  to  the '  air,  taken  from  PleyeVs  celebrated  Concer- 
executing  the  lollowmg  passage  smoothly ,  Samuel  Wood,  another  methodist  minis-  tante,  which  is  here  called  Y  Devotion  — alas  ! 

Iter,  a  gentleman  who  stands  as  high  in  his  it  is  divested  of  all  its  original  dress,  and  ap- 
:  ministerial  profession  as  any  other  in  the  con-*  pears  only  in  a  fig-leaf  cove  ring.  “  Eaton,^'^  in 
&c.  &c.  nexion.  Why,  then,  let  these  valuable  works  be  ,  page  50,  by  Mr.  Wyvill,  is  dreadfully  cut  up. 

submitted  to  men  whom  we  must  exonerate  from  ^  perhaps  with  a  Beach-knife,  and  left  “  inanglea 
all  the  odium  attached  to  a  musical  know-  and  bleeding  at  every  pore.”  Time  would  fail 
I  ledge?  The  members  of  the  committee,  we  in  pointing  out  the  innumerable  errors  intruded 
owing  to  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  being  |  know  not  who  they  are — neither  did  they  “run '  into  this  work,  which  is  offered  with  so  much 


used  to  touch  the  b  and  then  the  c  g  key 

to  produce  the  two  notes.  The  late  ingenious 
Mr.  James  Wood  invented  two  keys  (for  which 
he  took  out  a  patent)  which  laid  one  over  the 
other,  so  that  the  finger  glided  easily  along, 
and  the  notes  were  performed  in  a  smooth  un¬ 
broken  manner. 

The  following  guide  will,  I  trust,  be  service¬ 
able  to  young  composers,  who  should  write  for 
the  clarionet  from 


before  they  were  sent.”  But  who  sent  them  ?  'confidence  to  the  public.  We  do  not,  however, 
Many  of  the  tunes  are  so  mutilated  that  the  supiiose  that  the“  Methodist  Harmonist,^'*  has 
authors  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  recognise*!  more  faults  than  the  generality  of  similar 
their  own  productions ;  the  appreciable  harmo-  works ;  and  as  the  Methodists  prof(*ss  to  like 
nies  are  so  pruned,  that  the  intervals  become:  those  best  who  use  the  least  duplicity,  we  will 
excessively  intricate  and  unmusical,  and  ill-cal-jj  expect  tlieir  kindest  thanks  for  thus  complying 
culated  for  any  congregation  whose  musical  i  with  their  request  in  the  157th  page  of  their 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  weather-beaten:!  Quarterly  Review. 

and  long-exploded  sol,  la,  fa."*' — Tlieij  Severity  is  not  our  character  on  the/Jr^/ review 

primitive  Methodists  were  good  singers,  and  the  j  of  a  work.  Why  did  this  “  exi)eriencc*d  coin- 
reason  is  evident — they  and  their  sons  and  niittee”  ascrilie  the  merit  of  tunes  to  a  IMr.Tay- 
daughters  were  not  wise  above  what  was  writ-  lor  which  were  originally  from  Isaac  Smith’s 
ten  for  their  learning.  The  sons  of  the  divine  I’salmody  ?  Is  it  for  the  same  rea.son  that  texts 
I  ipoet,  (the  Rev.  Charles  W’esley,)  were  so  enii-  of  scripture  are  ascribed  to  Bishops? 

- —  -  !  nently  educated  in  the  musical  science,  tha!  Before  we  take  leave  of  this  work,  we  must 

- to - Samuel  Wesley  is  admitted  by  all  wlio  are  |  notice  a  few  more  airs  that  should  Ik^  exploded; 

judges,  to  be  the  first  organist  in  Great  Britain,  Uiowever  there  are  many  which  only  require 
in  the  keys  of  c  f  or  g  making  use  of  the  in- IBesZcy,  his  brother,  is  so  qualified  correction.  That  delightful /i/wc,  which  in  this 


strument  which  will  answer  that  purpose  best, 
agreeably  to  the  following  table. 

VIOLIN.  '  CLARIONET. 

.  .  .  c  Clarionet  the  same, 
t),  A  .  .  B  Clarionet  in  c,  f,  b  \). 


In  C,  F,  G, 
In  B  [^,  E 


In  D,  A,  E  ....  A  Clarionet  in  f,  c,  g. 


W’ith  their  relative  minors. 

I  conclude  that  no  one  would  attempt  to  com¬ 


as  to  be  the  organist  to  His  Britannic  Majesty.®  book  is  called  “  Brooms  grove,''  is  deprived  of 
This  work  under  review  has  probably  passed;! all  its  ornaments,  anu  .stalks  Airth  like  a  skele- 
through  many  editions  from  October,  1821,  toflon;  and  that  animating  air  called  “  Clifford," 
the  present  number,  published  in  1829. — J'bere  'from  Weyman’s  Collection,  is  disfigured,  dis- 
are  many  of  the  tunes,  as  they  are  called,  that  guised  and  transmigrated  to  the  name  of ‘^6cw.’ 
should  be  styled  no  tunes  ;  the  melodies,  to  say  Such  changes  are  glowing  injustice  to  the  au- 
nothing  of  the  progressional  harmonies,  are  in-  tliors.  The  name  of  a  piece  of  sacred  music 
coherent,  and  although  they  have  nothing  di-i|  should  be  no  more  liable  to  cliange,  than  the 
vine  in  their  construction,  they  are  intricate  name  of  a  ship.  “ //crtrc7i/y  ./oy”  is  so  barren 

we  deem  it  unworthy  of  our  further  no¬ 
tice.  The  harmony  of  “  Nazareth"  is  erro¬ 
neous.  “  Hudson"  appears  to  us  to  be  com¬ 


pose  a  concerto  for  the  clarionet,  without  beings  and  very  inappropriate  and  unsuitable,  and  in- :i  that 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  instrument.  |, capable  of  being  learned  by  any  unmtisical 
Its  tones  assimilate  so  closely  to  a  fine  soprano  L congregation,  so  as  to  sing  them  without  giving 
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Id 


\ 


i- 


plete  nonsense.  Will  any  '‘'‘warm  AearfetZ II tor  of  the 
lover^^  tell  us,  what  person  of  common  or  im-li  dance,  is, 

I*  _ _ *  ^  •  At  i _ _ X 


Harmonica!!  says,  “Mr. 
wo  are  inclined  to 


Heinrich’s  in  this  City,)  in  which  he  will  introduce  a  popular 


common  sense  can  discover  any  music  in  the 
tunes  “  Kentucky,”  “  Maryland,”  “  Ithica,” 
“  Shoel,”  “  Broadmead,”  &c.?  What  a  pity  to 
see  that  beautiful  composition  of  Leeds,  called 
“  Rochdale, so  much  injured.  The  combina- 


''  dream  of  Don  Magnifico,  Signor 


meant  as  a  vehicle  for  his  title-page,  ana  lor  iRosiCH,  ^o«knt. 

some  punning  of  a  similar  kind,  in  the  form  of  ,|  'phe  first  overture  was  given  with  good  effect, 
[directions  to  the  players;  for  this  is  a  duet,  theljj^  would  have  been  better,  however,  in  one  or 
second  or  lower  part  of  which  is  comprise  in  ;|tY\ro  passages,  had  the  trombones  and  double  bass- 
four  bars,  continually  repeated.  The  compo-  es  been  played  a  little  softer.  The  second  Over- 
tion  in  the  “/SYci7m;i  Hymn,^^  (Mariner’s)  is  ser  writes  piu  mosso  un  poco,  thus; — ‘  j ture  was  well  executed.  The  passages  in  which 

wretchedly  handled,  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  f  mouse-o  un  paw-co;’  and  the  winding-up,  I;  the  instruments  seemed  to  echo  to  each  other, 


la!vs  of  harmony.  The  tune  “  lTe.9/cy”  is  a  ,|  which  he  mentions  in  his  title,  is  indicated, 


miserable  compliment  to  the  "‘immortal  IVes- 
ley ;”  perhaps  the  author  not  being  of  the  “  ex¬ 
perienced  committee,”  was  humble  enough  to 
know  that  it  re(|uired  a  name  to  give  it  sanction 
and  to  recommend  it. 

Tliere  are  many  errors  which  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  are  more  the  effect  of  indo¬ 
lence  than  of  ignorance ;  or  perhaps  may  more 
properly  be  ascribed  to  physical  defects  than 
to  any  intention  to  depart  from  fixe^l  rules.  One 
of  these  is  the  sharp  in  the  10th  bar  of 


page  7,  in  the  following  manner; — “Cat- 
enza  alia  C\T-alani,  or  feline  puRR-ora- 
tion?^ 


NEW-YORK,  MAY  15,  1830. 


were  very  fine. 

In  the  Aria  and  Grand  Duo,  the  gentleman  was 
Ustened  to  with  pain.  His  voice  was  very  imper¬ 
fect,  failing  in  the  high  tones. 

Signorina  da  Ponte  labored  under  a  severe 
cold,  consequently  she  appeared  to  interest  the 
I  hearer  less  than  on  former  occasions.  We  think, 
however,  she  performed  “  Al  ciel  offeritc”  bril- 
'  lianlly — as  well,  if  not  better,  than  at  the  Theatre 
the  night  before. 

Mrs.  Knight  was  rapturously  encored,  in  her 
two  songs.  She  is,  indeed,  a  fine  ballad  singer  ; 
her  voice  is  powerful  and  sweet.  The  instm- 


THE  CONCERT  AND  ORATORIO. 

The  late  public  exhibitions  of  music,  show  in  a 
forcible  manner,  the  progress  of  an  art,  winning 
its  easy  way  into  the  amusements,  habits,  and 

“  Praz^e,”  which  the  printer  probably  intended  affections  of  the  people  of  this  city.  These  frequent  ^  me  ital  accompaniment  was  rather  too  full  in  the 
for  a  natural.  Tl.e  I  la, my  End"  would  have !  interesting  topics  for  dis-  song. 

happier  had  it  never  Imd  a  beginning-  the  Effects  ofman^^er  and 

IS  a  meagre,  unmeaning  protraction  of  raw-,  ^yle  in  pcrformancei  are  duly  appreciated, 
boned  noise.  -  ,  t  .  r  The  Concert  of  the  Musical  Fund  Society,  at  the 

Instead,  then,  of  a  few  “unawakened  strip- j  city  Hotel,  on  the  10th,  and  the  Oratorio  of  the 
lings,”  assuming  the  praises  of  the  Father  of  Sacred  Music  Society,  at  St.  Paul’s  Church,  on 
spirits,  let  the  whole  congregation  sing.  LetUhe  13th  inst.,  deserve  record  and  commemora- 
the  minister  raijse  and  pitch  his  hymns  andrtion,  not  only  on  account  of  the  concentration  uf|*p|*0gg0^  our  views  precisely  on  this  lady's  perform— 
psalms,  instead  of  sitting  during  the  uplifting  talent  in  the  display  of  the  powers  of  art,  but  also  ance.  “OfMissS/cr/mg  wefindit  diifficultiospeak 
of  the  affections  of  tlie  soul  in  praise  of  tlie  Al-  for  the  influence  over  the  public  mind,  and  thei  Jn  terms  adequate  to  our  sense  of  her  finish  as  a 
mighty.  Lc*t  men  select  the  good  old  airs,  and  general  praise  inherent  in  such  performances,  and  Pianist,  The  difficult  Variations  of  Ma  Fan- 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  Hundred  can  sing  without  admirable  uses  to  which  that  influence  0^/ CAarmzzn/c  were  selected  for  the  display 

any  hesitation.  It  is  the  knavery  of  many  of  Each  and  all  of  these  properties  of  her  talents,  and  the  selection  was  judicious, 

the  country  sinoiho  masters  wdio  make  obsta-il^^^^^  subjects  of  agreeable  and  useful  contem-i  xhc  keys  of  her  Piano  seemed  gifted  with  vocal 

artist,  the  investigator  of  moral 


Signor  Rosich  was,  as  usual,  perfectly  ‘  at  home. 
By  “  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,”  he  even 
pleases  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Ital¬ 
ian  language. 

Miss  Sterling's  execution  on  the  Piano  Forte 
was  brilliant  and  splendid,  and  perfectly  unrival¬ 
led.  The  editor  of  the  Mercantile  Advertiser  has  ex- 


affbrd  subjects  of  agreeable  and 

Cles  to  this.  We  will  in  some  future  number,  I!  ^noral  powers,  which  add  essed  themselves  to  the  inmost 

f  after  we  have  examined  the  other  honks  science,  and  the  philanthropist.  We  are  among  feelings  of  the  auditory,  in  tones  of  stirring  excite- 

;  .  V  .  '  .  .  ...  1  •  ♦  [those  who  delight  to  follow  out  these  causes  and  ment  or  of  meltino*  passion _ of  solemn  grandeur 

tant,)  give  our  opinion  on  this  subject.  eLonseouenrea  to  their  results  upon  societv  he  I”™’ passion  oi  so  emn  granaeur 

flatter  ourselves  thm  we  shall  receive  tlm  thanks  S may 

of  the  Methodists  for  reproting  erior  with  all  ■  pincss,  as  well  as  the  scientific  perfection  which  ^as,  while  her  quick  eye  was  keenly  observant  of 
long-sunering  ana  kinaness.  is  communicated  to  a  people,  and  attained  by  them  the  language  of  her  note-book,  listening  with  in- 

l  through  the  sedulous  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts,  tensity  to  the  articulation  of  her  instrument,  her 


n  C....  1...  ^^1  A  e>cc  • - o  - - - -  - — ^  -  tcriitsiiy  lu  uic  ai  txvuiaiiuxk  vx  ixcx  xxjsii  uixxtjxii,  xxcx 

6  Mr.WcsIcvmentiousthcsolcmiictieci’ori'.ie’  o.  ' general  practised  fingers  meantime  flying  from  key  to  key 
and  its  beneficial  results  to  13C3  persons  8t  one  li.iie/vol.  magic  celerity,  and  unfaltering  accuracy. 

4,  page  90.  humanize  the  mind,  and  to  improve  the  high-  w’^0  were  specially  pleased  with  her  double  run 

-  est  and  the  best  pleasures  of  our  existence  ;  we  "on  the  chromatic  scale,  in  which  the  semitones 


exceedingly  popular,;  ,  ,  ,  x.  •  xr- 

thanks,  we  suppose,  to  its  rhythm,  and  to  ti,e  to  connect  the  most  beautiful  of  its  effects  with 
'  ’  the  causes  whenever  opportunity  is  allowed  us  in 


tripping  manner  in  whicli  the  words  go  off  ihei  .  ,* 

longue.  ’  In  the  -March  nuinlicr  of  the  siune  ,  Notwithstandinir 
work,  we  find  the  following  :  “  Ia)cc‘s  RUor- 


Love’s  Ritornella. — The  editor  of  the^  shall,  however,  impart  new  accessions  of  strength  were  heard  with  perfect  distinctness. — Her  skip- 
Hartnonicon,  for  February,  in  speakingof  this’'®-*^d  the  most  enduring  confirmation  to  this  ben  efi-  passages  excited  universal  admiration,  and 
air,  (which  we  mentioned  in  our  first  No.)  says.  T^’luciple,  if  we  take  care  to  show  its  opera-  we  almost  imagined  tlie  fingers  of  some  of.  the 
^^Tllis  air  is  liecoino  exceedingly  pQpj||j^p.|  tion,  enforce  by  instances  it^ direct  influence,  and  lair  audito’*y  were. tingling  with  emulation.” 

of  its  effects  with  •  Norton's  trumpet  Concerto,  was  a  splendid 

affair.  The  tones  of  this  instrument  were  full  and 
■  smooth.  The  shake  was  brilliant  and  perfect, 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  a.nd  the  echo  distinct  and  beautiful.  It  is  enough 
jf  •  ,  .  .  .  ,  weather,  the  Concert  at  tlie  City  Hotel  was  nu-  to  sav  th.it  Mr  Norton  has  no  rival 

/tc//a  18  (he  song  notict‘d  in  our  b.sl,  now  ar-J,„e,.ou8ly  attended— there  being  present  from  Mn  Schott,*lately  from  Boston,*  managed  his 
ranged  in  rather  an  eusy  manner.  Every  air,  ac-- 1000  to  1200  persons.  The  selections  from  the  instrument,  (the  Clarionet,)  in  a  wonderful  man- 
cording  (o  the  statements  of  modern  title-pages,  ^  best  composers,  were  judiciously  made,  which  ner ;  Ins  concerto  was  astonishing  to  all.  The 
IS  popular,’  but  this  really  is  so,  and  we  expect^  were  peiformed  by  the  first  artists  in  the  country.  notes  were  soft  and  mellow,  with  none 

to  see  it  run  the  usual  course  of  such  favored  'fhe  following  is  a  list  of  the  pieces  and  principal  of  those  goose-imitating  and  hoarse  sounds  to 
things— adapted  to  every  instrumem,  frobi  the 'performers.  !  which  we  are  too  often  obliged  to  listen.  IVIr. 

violin  to  the  flageolet,  and  pul  into  every  shape,  j  ^ 

from  the  (>salin -tune  to  llietitiadiille.  I'liesoiig  H  Fla.ito Maa,co,  .Vorart. 

1^  ‘iheady  woin  off  tne  ptates,  and  is  rc-  j  Ballad,  i^ove’s  Ritornella,  (from  the  Brigand,)  Mrs. 
published  in  the  newly-inveniea  copper,  fixed  KMGHT,  T.  Cooke. 

types.  (iraiid  Duo'  So  la  vita  anror  cara,  Signorina  DA 

_  PONTE,  and  Signor  ANG  RISANI,  Ros6>,ii. 

The  eccentric  Heinrich,  who,  a  few  yea/s  ' - 


/ 


since  re»i.led  in  tb  s  count.;,  p.incipally  in  Ken-,  STEHLlNy  Herl.. 

j  •  1  f  mi  Ana.  Don  Bailolo,  che  non  posso  uovarniene  una, 

tiicky,  and  now  a  violinist  at  Drury  Lane  Tber-  igi  ROSICH,  Ro«W/i». 

Ire,  London,  has  written  a  dance  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  short.,  comprehensive,  and  curious  name  ; — 


P.ART  IT. 

Grand  Ovet  lure  io  Zaira,  fVlnta'. 

“  7VlC-/'b?/r Rawed  KiTTEN-danee,  a  Mew-:  Duo  Buffo.  A?  Capricci  della  sorle,  Mi-S.  KNIGHT 

V-ni  A  w  nt  /  ///>  i  Signor  ROSICH,  Rossini. 

*  Concerto  l^'umpet.  Mr.  Norton — in  which  he  will  in¬ 

troduce  an  Eciio  Aiit^ante,  Star  Spangled  Baii.ier,  Rondo 
British  Grenadier,  N.  .  ton. 

(trand  Scena.  Al  ciel  olfeiite,  Signorina  DA  PONTE 
Vaccaj. 


Steal  jest,  Vvnn-formrd  with 
(^AT-catun-street  assent blirs,  by  Miss  Cat- 
hcrinc  (irinialkin,  and  her  T \\.o\-ied  sis- 


Scholt  is,  undoubtedly,  tlio  first  Clarionet  player 
in  the  country. 

We  noticed  amongst  the  talented  members  of 
the  Orchestra,  Messrs.  U.  C.  Hill,  (leader,)  a  fin¬ 
ished  violin  player,  P.  H.  Taylor,  a  distinguished 
flute  player,  and  Cioffi,  the  trombone  player. 

Mr.  Etienne  and  Mr.  Knight  presided  at  the 
piano  forte. 

In  this  number  we  have  only  room  to  say,  th.at 
I  the  Oratorio  at  St.  Paul's  was  well  attended  ;  the 
i  selections  consisting  of  airs,  duets,  and  chox'ueses, 
chaste  and  classical ;  and  the  performances  — — . 
We  shall  give  some  jiarticulars  in  our  next. 


ter.  This  (Utpriccio,  with  a  feline  Rur.it- 


oratton,  is  J)edi-c\T-ed  to  all  MEW-sicui 
CAT-alopites.^^  ■ 

In  reinaikiiig  upon  this  production,  tlie  edi-J 


The  first  examination,  in  New-York,  of  pupils 
on  the  Lo  derian  system,  referred  to  in  oer  last,  will  take 
place  on  iJratiirday,  "Md  instant,  and  the  subsequent  Sat¬ 
urdays,  at  Mr.  Browne’s  Academy,  414  Broadway.  VV'o 
S'awg.  Hark!  ha/k  !  *tis  the  Echo,  Mrs.  KNIGHT,  sec  by  an  ailvertisement,  that  there  will  be  performed  on 
IVeber.  the  tu-casion,  eight  ditferent  Concertos  and  several  other 

Concerto  Claiinette.  IMr.  SCHOTT,  (his  first  apear-. smaller  pieces. 


■T^.V 
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that  while  the  ludicrous  part  is  going  on,  the 
joung  people  contrive  to  marry  where  they  love, 
and  laugh  at  the  old  ones.  The  piece  has  been 
cleverly  performed  three  or  four  times,  by  Placide, 
as  the  Bachelor ;  Mrs.  Wheatley  and  Mrs.  Hackett, 
as  the  two  antiquities,  and  Airs.  Hilson  *  as  the 
chambermaid. 

On  Monday  night,  17th  inst.  a  new  Opera,  er- 
tiiled  “Rokeby ;  or  a  Tale  of  the  Civil  Wars,”  will 
be  produced,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Austin. 

Another  Musical  Drama,  entitled  “  Robert,  the 
Devil,”  with  more  than  an  usual  number  of  songs, 
is  to  be  brought  forward  shortly  at  the  Park 
Theatre.  - 

Mr.  Thorne,  a  young  gentleman  who  made  his 
debut  at  the  Park  Theatre  a  few  weeks  since, 
appeared  in  the  character  of  Bertram^  in  the  Ches- 
nut-street  Theatre,  Philadelpia,  on  Tuesday  eve¬ 
ning  last.  The  Philadelphia  papers  say,  he  was 
quite  successful. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  engaged  at  the  Tremont  Theatre, 
Boston.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  last,  in  the  Tragedy  of  Damon  and 
Pythias. 

A  Tragedy,  founded  upon  Roman  history,  by 
David  P.  Brown,  Esq.  has  recently  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Philadelphia.  Its  reception,  (says  the 
Daily  Chronicle,)  among  those  into  whose  hands 
it  has  fallen,  should  induce  the  author  to  issue  an 
edition  for  the  gratification  of  the  public  at  large. 
The  tragedy  is  entitled,  “  Senior ius  ;  or  the  Roman 
Patriots,'*'* 

!  A  gentleman  in  Philadelphia,  is  preparing  anew 
Opera,  entitled  Justina,  for  the  Walnut-street 
Theatre. 


THE  DRAMA 


lers  were  personated  by  Mr.  Richings,  Mr.  Jones, 
Mrs.  Austin  and  Mrs.  Sharpe.  The  parts  were 
variously  sustained.  In  the  scene  where  Artaba- 
nes  and.Arbaces  exchange  swords,  Richings  was 
peculiarly  fortunate.  He  acted  his  part  with  dig¬ 
nity,  as  it  should  be  under  such  circumstances.  “  1 
still  assert^  Pna  innocent^*'*  was  happily  expressed 
by  Jones,  and  for  which  he  was  applauded. 

Mrs.  Austin’s  singing  was  excellent  throughout. 
She  has  the  most  flexible  voice  that  we  ever  heard, 
and  her  execution  is  rapid  and  correct — intro¬ 
ducing  “  cadenzas,”  “  runs,”  “  shakes,”  &:c.  &:c. 
with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  can  be  done  by  a 
flute  in  the  hands  of  a  master. 

Of  Mrs.  Sharpe,  we  need  only  say,  that  she  is 
always  admired  in  any  character.  Pier  talents  as 
a  vocalist  are  respectable. 

The  style  of  the  music  of  Artaxerxes  is  peculiar 
to  its  author,  the  learned  Dr.  Ame.  Some  re- 


PARK  THEATRE.  ! 

On  Friday  evening  the  7th  inst.  Mrs.  Austin 
\  commenced  an  engagement,  in  the  Operas  of  Ca¬ 
liph  of  Bagdad^  and  Music  and  Prejudice,  • 

On  Monday,  10th,  a  concert  between  the 
plays,  was  given,  in  which  Signorina  Da  Ponte,  | 
Mrs.  Austin,  Mr.  Jones,  (his  first  appearance,)  and  j 
Signors  Rosich  and  Angrisani  appeared.  In* 
addition  to  the  pieces  named  under  the  head ' 
Grand  Concert,”  the  celebrated  duet  from  Semi-\ 
ramide^  entitled  Se  la  vita  ancor  te  caro,”  and 
the  Aria,  entitled  “  Di*  Tanti  Palpiti,”  from  the  | 
Opera  of  TancredU  were  introduced ;  the  first  by  i 
:  Signorina  Da  Ponte  and  Signor  Angrisani,  and  the 
latter  by  Mrs.  Austin.  Signorina  Da  Ponte  ac¬ 
quitted  herself  in  a  manner  calculated  to  sustain 
the  opinion  entertained  of  her  powers  by  her 
.  -warmest  admirers.  Her  improvement  was  cer- 
'  tainly  very  perceptible.  We  have  seen  Mrs.  Aus¬ 
tin  in  the  Landing  scene  from  Tancredi  when  we 
liked  her  better  than  on  this  evening  ;  she,  hov/- 
ever,  made  up  for  all  deficiencies  in  the  Recitative 
and  Aria,,  entitled  “  Mi  Pizzica  mi  stimola,”  from 


Auber  s  Opera  of  Masaniello,  which  was  raptur- ''  cessfully  worked  out :  an  old  bachelor  determines 
ously  encored.  Mr,  Jones,  of  the  English  Opera ''to  “  pop  the  question:”  but  he  does  it  in  such  a 
House,  London,  was  received  with  applause.  He  11  round-about  way  that  nobody  can  understand  him, 
sung  his  song,  entitled  the  Mellow  Horn^  com- ji  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the  lady  whom  he 
posed  by  himself,  so  poorly,^  that  the  audience  '  would  marry,  mistakes  his  offer  for  one  in  favor  of 
made  him  sing  it  over  again.”  Mr.  Jones’  execu-|  the  man  she  loves  ;  and  two  pieces  of  female  an- 
tion  is  very  good  ;  his  excellence  shone  unusually ;  tiquity,  whom  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  would 
conspicuous  by  a  distinct  and  clear  articulation,  marry,  mistake  his  views  respectively,  each  think- 
A  gentleman  of  his  talents  i«  much  needed  at  the  )1  ing  tliem  addressed  to  herself,  and  replying  to 
Park  Theatre,  while  Mrs.  Austin  is  engaged  there. i|  them  favorably  accordingly.  The  perpetual  eqvi- 
On  Friday  14th,  the  celebrated  recitative  Opera ';ro9uc  arising  out  of  this  triple  mistake,  makes  up 
of  was  revived ;  the  principal  charac- li  the  business  and  dialogue  of  the  piece, — except 
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MISCEL.L.ANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

A  temple  decoieled  with  every  romantic  emhelliahment  offancy— 
a  ahrubbery  that  Shenstone  mij'ht  envy,  blooma  here— muaic  lbp»  mt'''hi 
have  charmed  Calypaoan  I  bei  nymphs, ia  beard,  and  pbiloaopliyoPen 
all  the  aecreta  of  naluie.— 


ORIGINAL  AND  bELEt '»'ED. 


SOXXET  TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Star  of  descending  night  I — how  mild — how  soft  thy  ray ! 

Immensity  is  brighten’d  with  thy  gleam ; 

The  golden  sovereign  of  the  ji'st  departing  day, 

Sheds  not  like  thee,  so  chasle— so  calm  a  beam. 

Oh  !  I  have  gazed  upon  thy  radiance  beaming  high 
With  sweet  enthusiasm  ! — in  hopes  to  trace 
Thy  trackless  windings  through  eternal  space, 

To  pierce  the  blue  depths  with  a  glance  of  mortal  eye. 
Sweet  orb !  how  like  young  Minna’s  glance  thy  ray ! 
’Tis  softly  given  to  steal  the  soul  away.  eustace. 


OH!  DO  NOT  SUPPOSE. 

Oh !  do  not  suppose  that  my  hours 
Are  always  unclouded  and  gay. 

Or  that  thorns  never  mix  with  the  flowers 
That  Fortune  may  strew  in  my  way. 

When  seen  by  the  cold  and  unfeeling, 

I  smile  through  the  wo  I  endure  ; 

But  smiles  are  deceitful— concealing 
The  wounds  they  never  can  cure! 

Our  moments  of  mirth  may  be  many. 

And  joy  half  our  sorrows  beguile  ; 

But,  believe  me,  there  cannot  be  many 
Whose  features  wear  always  a  smile. 

The  heart  may  be  sad  and  repining. 

Though  cheerfulness  brighten  the  scene— 

As  a  goblet  with  gems  may  be  shining. 

Though  poison’s  the  potion  within  ! 

A  glittering  volume  may  cover 
A  tale  full  of  horror  and  wo; 

And  night’s  gayest  meteors  may  hover. 

While  danger  lies  lurking  below  ! 

Thus  oft  in  the  sunshine  of  gladness 
The  cheek  and  the  eye  may  be  drest— 

While  the  clouds  of  dejection  and  sadness 

In  secret  o’ershadow  the  breast.  yorick. 

We  welcome  to  our  columns  an  original  offer¬ 
ing  from  the  muse  of  “  /finrfa,”  whom  we  have 
lieretofore  had  the  pleasure  to  notice,  when  copy- ; 
ing  from  the  literary  departments  of  other  papers.  I 

K.y.  Merc.  Adv.  jj 

THE  DREAM  OF  YOUTH. 

Thou  dream  ofyoiith — as  beautiful 
As  moonlight  o’er  the  main — 

The  moon  shall  rest  in  the  shrouded  west. 

And  the  wave  be  dark  again. 

Thou  dream  of  youth — sweet  as  the  tone 
Of  the  night  music  sighs. 

Bear  the  deep  song  on  the  breeze  along ; 

It  wakens  and  it  dies. 

Thou  dream  of  youth — fair  as  the  flower 
The  Spring’s  soft  nurture  gave. 

Its  bloom  declines  whate’er  it  twines. 

The  bridal  or  the  grave. 

Thou  dream  of  youth — more  bright,  yet  fleet 
As  the  night  bird’s  wing  of  gloom. 

It  passes  by  on  the  night-wind  sigh. 

And  rests  upon  the  tomb. 

Thou  <lream  of  youth — and  is  it  thus 
With  all  things  pure  as  thou — 

Blights  for  the  flower  that  decks  the  bower. 

Shades  for  the  sunny  brow. 

Rest  for  the  night-beam,  and  the  tone 
Of  music  o’er  the  sea. 

And  there  is  sleep  as  sad  and  deep. 

Thou  dream  o!  youth  for  thee  !  iiinda. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SPRING. 

Spirit  of  the  shower, 

Of  the  sunshine  and  the  breeze, 

Of  the  long,  long  twilight  hour. 

Of  the  bud  and  opening  flower. 

My  soul  delighted  sees. 

Stern  winter’s  robe  of  grey. 

Beneath  thy  balmy  sigh. 

Like  mist-wreaths  melts  away. 

When  the  rosy-laughing  day 
Lifts  up  his  golden  eye. 


Spirit  of  etherial  birth  ! 

Thy  azure  banner  floats 
In  lucid  folds  o’er  air  and  earth ; 

While  budding  woods  pour  forth  their  mirth. 

In  rapture-breathing  notes. 

I  see  upon  the  flee^  moud 
The  spreading  of  thy  wings  ; 

The  hills  and  vales  rejoice  aloud. 

And  nature  starling  from  her  shroud, 

To  meet  her  bridegroom  springs. 

Spirit  of  the  rainbow  zone. 

Of  the  fresh  and  breezy  morn ; 

Spirit  of  climes,  where  joy  alone. 

For  ever  hovers  round  ihy  throne, 

On  wings  of  light  upborne : 

Eternal  youth  is  in  thy  train, 

Wilh  rapture-beaming  eyes: 

And  Beauty,  with  her  magic  chain, 

I  And  Hope,  that  laughs  at  present  pain. 

Points  up  t’le  cloudless  skies. 

Spi.  it  of  love— of  life  and  light, 

Eacii  year  we  hail  thy  birth  ; 

The  day-star  from  the  grave  of  tiight. 

That  sets  to  rise  in  skies  more  bright. 

To  bless  the  sons  of  earth. 

With  leaf,  and  bud,  and  blushing  flower, 

Still  deck  the  barren  so<< ; 

In'tliee  we  trace  a  higher  power, 

I  In  thee  we  claim  a  bpghter  dower, 

I  The  day-spring  of  our  God  !  2.  z. 

THE  DEVOTED. 

“  It  was  a  beautiful  turn  given  by  a  ^eat  lady, 
who  being  asked  where  her  husband  was  when  he 
lay  concealed  for  having  been  deeply  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy,  resolutely  answered  that  she  had 
hidden  him.  This  confession  caused  her  to  be 
carried’ before  the  governor,  who  told 'her  that 
nothing  but  confessing  where  she  had  hidden  him 
could  save  her  from  the  torture.  ‘  And  will  that 
do.^’  said  she. — ‘Yes,’  replied  the  governor,  ‘I  will 
pass  my  w'ord  for  your  safety  on  that  condition.’ — 
‘Then,’  replied  she, ‘I  have  hidden  him  in  my 
heart.’  ” 

Stem  fACPS  were  around  her  bent 
And  e  ves  of  vengeful  ire. 

And  Tea.ihl  were  tbe  words  they  spake. 

Of  lofiure,  stake,  and  fire  : 
le*.  raliiily  in  l!ie  midst  she  stood, 

Widi  eye  undimni’<t  and  clear. 

And  though  her  lip  am>  cheek  were  white, 

She  wore  no  sign  of  fear. 

‘  Where  is  thy  traitor  Sj>ouse,’  they  said,— 

A  half-formed  smile  of  scorn. 

That  curl’d  uiion  her  haughty  lip. 

Was  bark  for  answer  borne 
‘  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse,’  again 
In  fiercer  tones,  they  said. 

And  sternly  pointed  to  the  rack. 

All  rusted  o’er  wilh  red  ! 

Her  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  and  free— 

But  in  a  crimson  flood, 

O’er  palfid  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow, 

•Rush’d  up  the  burning  blood  I 
She  spake  ; — but  proudly  rose  her  tones. 

As  when  in  hall  or  bower. 

The  haughtiest  chief  that  round  her  stood. 

Had  meekly  owned  her  power. 

*My  noble  lord  is  placed  within 
A  safe  and  sure  retreat’ — 

‘Now  tell  us  wiiere,  thou  lady  bright. 

As  thou  wouldst  mercy  meet. 

Nor  deem  thy  life  can  purchase  his— 

He  cannot  ’scape  our  wrath, 

For  many  a  warrior’s  watchful  eye 
Is  placed  o’er  every  path. 

*  But  thou  mayst  win  his  l>road  estates, 

To  grace  thine  infant  heir, 

An<’  life  and  honor  for  ihyself— 

So  thou  his  haunts  declare.* 

She  laid  her  band  u|>oii  her  heart ; 

Her  eye  flash’d  proud  and  clear, 

Am*  P.-iner  grew  her  haughty  tread— 

‘  My  lord  is  hidden  here  ! 

‘  And  if  ye  seek  to  view  his  form. 

Ye  first  must  tear  away, 

From  round  his  secret  dwelling-place. 

These  walls  of  living  cley.* 

They  quail’d  beneath  her  lofty  glance— 

I'hey  silent  turn’d  aside. 

And  leA  her  all  unharm’d,  amidst 
Her  loveliness  and  pride.  Margaret. 


LINES 

To  Mademoiselle  G.uoh.r,  on  iieein)^^  her  look  Tery  earnettlj  at  the 
Erenin^c  Star,  bj  I.ord  AlbemarU. 

Oh  !  do  not  gaze  upon  that  star, 

'  That  distant  star,  so  earnestly. 

If  thou  wouldst  not  my  pleasure  mar  J 
For  all !  I  cannot  give  it  thee. 

And  such  is  my  unbounded  love. 

Thou  sliouh^st  not  gaze  upon  a  thing 
I  would  not  make  tliee  mistress  of. 

And  prove,  in  love  at  least,  a  king. 


I  MAY. 

I  Born  in  yon  blaze  of  orient  sky, 

I  Sweet  May,  thy  radiant  form  unfoltl,^ 

Unclose  thy  blue  and  tender  eye. 

And  wave  thy  shadowy  locks  of  gold. 

;  F or  thee  the  fragrant  zephyrs  blow. 

For  thee  descends  the  sunny  shower; 

The  rills  in  sofier  murmurs  flow. 

And  h.  Ighter  blossoms  gem  the  bowe. .— DARWiNr 

For  several  days  past,  the  weather  has  sensi¬ 
bly  changed  from  its  cold  blasts  to  a  genial 
:  warmth  ;  and  May,  whose  beauties  have  so 
often  employed  the  poet’s  thoughts  and  the 
poet’s  pen,  is  richly  attiring  herself  in  her  ver- 
I  dant  robes,  and  Flora  and  Zephirus  are  array- 
ing  her  in  all  her  wonted  charms.  The  mea- 
I  dows  are  thickly  set  with  grass,  and  the  trees  are 
I  exposing  their  foliage  and  expanding  their  blos¬ 
soms  to  the  genial  warmth  of  the  sun  and  to  the 
vernal  breezes  and  showers;  and,  ere  long,  if 
no  unlooked-for  blight  sliall  change  the  scene, 
those,  who  are  far  from  the  dust  of  cities,  se¬ 
questered  in  rural  retirement,  will  behold 

“One  boundless  blush,  one  whitc-empiTpled  shower 

“  Of  mingled  blos.joins.” 

How  delightful  it  is  to  rise  at  this  season,  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  has  lit  up  the  orient  sky  with  his 
brightest  rays,  stroll  beyond  the  suburbs  of  a 
populous  place,  and  brush  the  morning  dew 
from  the  verdant  carpet  on  which  we  tread. 
How  healthful  is  such  a  morning  e^cCrcise;  and, 
to  the  contemplative  mind,  how  fertile  it  is  in 
magnificent  ideas  of  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  creation,  and  of  the  “passing  wonder”  of 
Him,  who  is  the  author  of  such  beauty  and 
perfection,  as  display  themselves  in  the  inimi¬ 
table  works  of  nature’s  God. 

This  most  delightful  of  the  vernal  months, 

I  as  it  ends  fuilh  its  buds  and  blossoms,  gives  an 
'  earnest  of  future  hope  to  the  husbandman,  and 
[inspires  all  who  contemplate  the  beautiful 
[growth  of  natural  objects,  with  feelings  buoy¬ 
ant  and  delightful.  Even  so  is  the  spring  of 
man’s  existence.  Every  thing  around  charms 
the  eye  and  the  ear;  green  and  beautiful  are 
the  fields  in  which  infimt  hope  is  roaming,  and 
the  prospect  far  ahead  is  strewed  with  flowers. 
But  both  alike  are  the  creatures  of  circum¬ 
stance,  and  the  mildew  and  the  blight  may  and 
often  do  destroy  the  vigorous  shoots,  and  the 
flowers  wither  and  decay.  c. 


I  The  Love  of  Flowers. — The  love  of  flow¬ 
ers  seems  a  naturally  implanted  passion,  with¬ 
out  any  alloy  or  debasing  object  as  a  motive : 
the  cottage  has  its  pink,  its  rose,  its  polyanthus; 
the  villa  its  geranium,  its  dahlia,  and  its  clema¬ 
tis  ;  we  cherish  them  in  youth,  we  admire  them 
in  declining  days;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  the  early 
flowers  of  spring  that  always  bring  with  them 
the  greatest  degree  of  pleasure,  and  our  affec¬ 
tions  seem  immediately  to  expand  at  the  sight 
of  the  first  opening  blossom  under  the  sunny 
wall  or  sheltered  hank,  liowever  humble  its  race 
may  be.  In  the  long  and  sombre  months  of 
winter,  our  love  of  nature,  like  the  buds  of  vege¬ 
tation,  seems  closed  and  torpid;  but,  like  them, 
it  unfolds  and  reanimates  with  the  opening  year, 
tuid  we  welcome  our  long  lost  associates  with 
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a  cordiality  that  no  other  season  can  excite,  as 
friends  in  a  foreign  clime.  The  violet  of  au¬ 
tumn  is  greeted  with  none  of  the  love  with 
which  we  hail  the  violet  of  spring :  it  is  unsea¬ 
sonable:  perhaps  it  brings  with  it  rather  a 
thought  of  inelanclioly  than  of  joy ;  we  view 
it  with  curiosity,  not  affection ;  and  thus  the 
late  is  not  like  the  early  rose.  It  is  not  intrin¬ 
sic  beauty  or  splendor  that  so  much  charms 
us ;  for  the  fair  maids  of  spring  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  the  grander  matrons  of  the  advanced 
year ;  they  would  be  unheeded,  perhaps  lost, 
in  the  rosy  bowers  of  summer  and  of  autumn : 
no;  it  is  our  first  meeting  with  a  long  lost 
friend,  and  the  reviving  glow  of  a  natural  affec¬ 
tion,  that  so  warms  us  at  this  season.  To  ma¬ 
turity  they  give  pleasure,  as  a  harbinger  of  the 
renewal  of  life,  a  signal  of  awakening  nature, 
or  of  a  higher  promise ;  to  youth,  they  are  ex¬ 
panding  being,  opening  years,  hilarity  and  joy ; 
and  the  child,  let  loose  from  the  house,  riots  in 
the  flowery  mead,  and  is — 

“  Monarch  of  all  he  surveys.” 

There  is  not  a  prettier  emblem  of  spring  than 
an  infant  sporting  in  the  sunny  field,  with  its 
osier  basket  wreathed  with  butter  cups,  orchises, 
and  daises.  With  summer  flowers  we  seem  to 
live  as  with  our  neighbors — in  harmony  and 
good  will ;  but  spring  flowers  are  cherished  as 
private  friendship. 

Poetry  should  be  a  sacred  thing,  not  to 
be  thrown  away  on  the  dull  and  low  realities 
of  life.  It  should  live  only  with  those  feelings 
and  imaginations,  which  are  above  this  world, 
and  are  the  anticipations  of  a  brighter  and  better 
being.  It  should  be  the  creator  of  a  sublimity! 
undebased  by  any  thing  earthly,  and  the  em- 
bodier  of  a  bi^uty,  that  mocks  at  all  defilement 
and  decay.  It  should  be,  in  fine,  the  historian 
of  human  nature  in  its  fullest  possible  perfec-| 
tion,  and  the  painter  of  all  those  lines  and 
touches,  in  earth  and  heaven,  w^hich  nothing, 
but  taste,  can  see  and  feel.  It  should  give  to 
its  forms  the  expression  of  angels,  and  throw! 
over  its  pictures  the  hues  of  immortality. — I 
There  can  be  but  one  extravagance  in  poetry ; ' 
it  is,  to  clothe  feeble  conceptions  in  mighty! 
language.  But  if  the  mind  can  keep  pace! 
with  the  pen;  if  the  fancy  can  fill  and  dilate 
the  words,  it  summons  to  array  its  images:! 
no  matter  how  high  its  flights,  how  seemingly! 
wild  its  reaches;  the  soul,  that  can  rise,  will 
follow  it  with  pleasure,  and  find,  in  the  har-j 
mony  of  its  own  emotions  with  the  high  crea-|j 
tions  around  it,  the  surest  evidence  that  suchjl 
things  are  not  distempered  ravings,  and  that,  in| 
the  society  of  beings  so  pure  and  so  exalted,  it 
is  good  to  be  present.  Percivai. 


The  following  just  tribute  to  Wordsworth’s 
poetry  is  contained  in  that  very  fascinating! 
book,  “The  Diary  of  an  Ennuy^e.”  “La'! 
Poesia  of  Carlo  Dolce  I  shall  never  forget !  I  'I 
am  at  a  loss  to  tell  why  the  picture  seized  my| 
imagination  so  powerfully.  There  are  no! 
eyes  upturned  like  one  inspired ;  no  rapt  en-| 
thusiasm,  no  muse  full  of  the  god;  but  it  is' 
a  head  so  purely,  so  divinely  intellectual,  so! 
heavenly  sweet,  and  yet  so  penetrating,  so  full ! 
of  sensibility,  and  yet  so  unstained  by  earthly 
passion,  so  brilliant,  and  yet  so  calm,  that  if 
Carlo  Dolce  had  lived  in  our  days,  I  should 
have  thought  he  intended  a  personification  of 
Wordsworth’s  poetry.”  j 


Education. — By  education  the  mind  is 
raised  above  its  natural  state  of  ignorance, 
which  like  a  gloomy  cloud  seems  to  rest  on  the 


minds  of  many,  and  has  never  been  dispersed 
by  the  effulgent  rays  of  science.  How  many 
noble  sons  of  nature  are  there,  whose  minds 
are  suffered  to  go  unimproved  like  an  unpol¬ 
ished  stone  in  a  quarry,  untouched  by  the  pol¬ 
ishing  hand  of  Phidias  or  Praxitiles,  which 
other  wise  might  have  shone  with  redoubled  lus¬ 
tre.  Education  is  a  kind  of  property  which  we 
cannot  be  deprived  of  like  every  other  species 
of  fortune — therefore  let  us  endeavor  to  pursue 
the  path  that  leads  to  wisdom,  so  that  we  may 
walk  her  flowery  plains  of  mental  delight  while 
the  mind  wings  its  scientific  flight  in  search  of 
some  unknown  truth.  d. 


Woman. — To  the  honor,  to  the  eternal  honor 
of  the  sex,  be  it  said,  that  in  the  path  of  duty 
no  sacrifice  is  with  them  too  high  or  too  dear. 
Nothing  is  with  them  impossible,  but  to  shrink 
from  what  love,  honor,  innocence,  and  religion 
require.  The  voice  of  pleasure,  or  of  powder, 
may  pass  them  unheeded — but  the  voice  of 
affliction  never.  The  chamber  of  the  sick,  the 
pillows  of  the  dying,  the  vigils  of  the  dead,  the 
altars  of  religion,  never  missed  the  presence  or 
the  sympathies  of  Woman !  Timid  though  she 
be,  and  so  delicate  that  the  winds  of  Heaven 
may  not  too  roughly  visit  her,  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  she  loses  all  sense  of  danger,  and  assumes 
a  preternatural  courage,  which  knows  not  and 
fears  not  consequences.  Then  she  displays 
that  undaunted  spirit  w  hich  neither  courts  diffi¬ 
culties  nor  evades  them,  that  resignation  which  ji 
utters  neither  murmurs  nor  regret,  and  that 
patience  in  suffering  which  seems  victorious 
even  over  death  itself. 


Manners. — What  a  rare  gift  is  that  of  man¬ 
ners!  how  difficult  to  define — how  much  more 
difficult  to  impart.  Better  for  a  man  to  possess 
them,  than  wealth,  beauty,  or  talent ;  they  w  ill 
more  than  supply  all.  No  attention  is  too  mi¬ 
nute,  no  labor  too  exaggerated,  which  tends  to 
perfect  them.  He  who  enjoys  their  advantages 
in  the  highest  degree,  viz  :  he  who  can  please, 
penetrate,  persuade,  as  the  object  may  require, 
possesses  the  subtlest  secret  of  the  diplomatist 
and  the  statesman,  and  wants  nothing  but  op¬ 
portunity  to  become  “  great.” 


Pelham. 


Illustrations  of  Rhetoric. — The  poet  Hard-i 
mg  Oxford  w^as  half  crazy,  and  sometimes 
w^alked  about  with  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  as 
Time ;  sometimes  with  an  anchor.  One  day  I 
met  him  with  a  huge  broken  brick,  and  some 
bits  of  thatch,  upon  the  crow  n  of  his  hat ;  on  my 
asking  him  for  a  solution  of  this  proso  popctia, 
‘Sir,’  said  he,  ‘to  day  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Goldsmith’s  death ;  and  I  am 
now  in  the  character  of  his  deserted  village.^] 

-  I 

All  truth  is  valuable,  and  satirical  criticism 
may  be  considered  as  useful,  when  it  rectifies! 
error  and  improves  judgment.  He  that  refines 
the  public  taste  is  a  public  benefactor. 


JobntoQ. 


The  late  Margravine  of  Anspatch  wrote  an 
impromptu  charade,  and  presentai  it  to  her 
husband,  Lord  C.,  as  the  person  most  interested 
in  the  subject  of  it,  and  most  capable  of  judging 
of  its  truth  : — 

“  Mon  premier  est  un  tyran — mari 

Mon  second  est  un  monstre — a^je  ; 

Et  mon  tout  est — le  diable — mariage.” 


Talking  Glib. — The  N.  England  Weekly  Re¬ 
view  compares  the  blundering  attempts  of  a  late 
editor  of  a  Connecticut  paper  to  excuse  some  of 
his  foregone  blunders,  to  the  observations  of  a 
certain  boy,  who  said  I  st-st-stuttered  some 

t-t-tiine  ago,  but  now  I  t~talk  quite  gl-gl-glib.'^  jj  ludwio  &  tolefree,  rRiNXERs,  71  vehev-st. 


ITEMS. 

Mr.  Augur,  the  native  sculpturer,  is  engaged  at 
New-Haven,  in  a  group  of  statuary, ’representing 
the  meeting  of  Jeptha  and  his  daughter. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Tanner,  of  Philadelphia,  will  soon 
publish  a  new  Map  of  the  World,  containing  all 
the  late  discoveries,  projected  on  a  large  scale — 
each  hemisphere  being  nearly  three  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter. 

The  Gambier  Observer,  a  weekly  religious  pa¬ 
per,  is  proposed  at  Kenyon  College,  under  the 
direction  of  Bishop  Chase. 

James  G.  Brooks^  Esq.  has  proceeded  to  Ro¬ 
chester,  to  take  charge  of  the  Literary  department 
of  the  Craftsman.  Mr.  Brooks  carries  with  him 
the  good  wishes  of  the  entire  Corps  Editorial^  and 
will  doubtless  prove  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
Craftsman,  and  with  his  accomplished  lady,  an 
acquisition  to  the  society  of  Rochester. 

Cour.  k  Enq. 

Among  the  new  works  announced  as  forthcom¬ 
ing  from  the  English  press,  and  which  promise  to 
be  of  high  interest  to  the  literary  public,  is  the  Life 
of  Petrarch,  by  Thomas  Moore,  to  appear  in  Lard- 
ner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia. 

Posthumous  Fame. — The  copy-right  of  Lord 
Byron’s  minor  poems,  was  recently  sold  by  auc¬ 
tion  in  London,  and  Murray  became  the  pur- 
chasei:,  for  3,700  guineas. 

We  have  a  spunky  affair  on  our  table,  in  the 
garb  of  a  new  paper,  published  in  West  Machias. 
We  really  like  the  creature  and  have  fingered  it 
over  this  half  hour  to  find  out  its  creed,  and  to  get 
into  its  good  graces.  Somebody  has  endorsed  on 
its  back,  for  the  which,  if  care  is  not  taken,  the 
postmaster  will  be  in  his  hair,  the  following  “  pair 
of  varses.” 

Mr.  Ed. 

“  Be  you  to  others  kind  and  true 

“  And  puff  them  e’en  as  they  puff  you.” 

It  bears  the  name  of  the  Revenant^  an  odd  name 
enough,  neither  English,  Irish,  nor  Scotch,  but  a 
sort  of  French,  which  is  formidable  in  a  news¬ 
paper  head — printed  by  John  Skolastikcs, — and 
addressed  ‘‘  to  all  good  people,  and  sundry  of 
the  Literary  and  Scientific  w  orld.”  Take  it  all  in 
all,  it  is  a  very  queer  creature. 

A  paper  to  be  called  the  JTew  Moon.,  is  about  to 
be  published  in  Ohio.  The  editor,  expects,  per¬ 
haps,  to  influence  the  tide  of  human  affairs. 

Promenading. — Promenading  in  Broadw'ay  is 
getting  to  be  quite  unfashionable  for  any  ladies 
of  distinction.  Nothing  is  tolerable  now  but  an 
open  carriage,  drawui  by  a  pair  of  horses,  and  a 
pair  of  whiskers  in  the  box,  with  a  driver  between 
them.  Several  elegant  establishments  have  been 
started  this  spring.  Cour.  and  Eoq. 

A  writer  in  the  Baltimore  Minerva  recommends 
the  practice  and  the  study  of  the  “  Art  of  Whis¬ 
tling.”  It  has  been  considered  the  music  of  na¬ 
ture  ! 

Internal  Improvements. — Intimations  arc  throwm 
out  that  the  “  Ladies  of  Ncw'-England”  mean  to 
take  up  the  great  New-England  Rail  Road  to 
Hudson, /;ari w'ilh  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu¬ 
ment,  and  to  finish  it.  W'e  are  glad  to  learn  that 
they  are  in  favor  of  internal  improvements.  The 
railing  portion  of  the  road  will  be  w’ell  done. 

Cour.  aod  Enq. 

It  is  said  that  the  editor  of  the  Hobart  Town 
Courier,  published  in  Botany  Bay,  takes  an  occa¬ 
sional  walk  into  tlie  country  for  inspiration,  w  hen 
ho  intends  to  w’rite  verses  for  his  paper.  Some 
poets  occasionally  walk  to  the  juniper  bottle  for 
the  same  thing. 


Piihlisheil  by  Geo.  W .  Bi.eeckfr,  172^  Broadway, 
at  Three  Dollars  per  anniiiii,  payable  in  advance  by 
Country  Subscribers  ;  and  ipiarterly  in  advance  by  Sub¬ 
scribers  in  New-York,  Pliiladelpbia,  and  New-Haven. 


